DEACONESSES AT THEIR WORK. 


Deaconesses, though unsalaried, are en- 
tirely and comfortably supported in their 
work. The majority of 
deaconesses at present 
need support, but the 
work is more and more 
attracting women of 
means, women able lov- 
ingly to refuse to be in 
any way dependent on 
the homeeven. ‘'Certain 
women,” when Christ 
was on earth, took of 
their means and ministered unto him. Why 
should they not do so now? Women, now, in 
the Romish Church, devote themselves and 
their millions to that Church. May we not 
hope the same of Protestant women, now that 
the door to such devotion is open? 

After all, the right to give up a right is more 
sacred than the right itself. They are un- 
salaried because in this way many more 
workers can be sent into the white field, be- 
cause it is a striking object lesson to the 
ignorant and prejudiced who can be impressed 
in no other way. 

First of all, they must get ready to do. It 
requires more than simply piety, no matter 
how earnest and beautiful that piety is, to 
make a wise and skillful Christian worker. 
We do not trust our sick horses to any but a 
veterinary surgeon, a man who is trained for 


his work; and does not the care of sick souls 
require also special preparation? We employ 
only trained teachers for the minds of our 
children, and shall not those who are to deal 
with immortal souls be also trained and skilled 
laborers? Deaconesses think so, and for this 
reason a year or more is spent in combined 
study and work under the care of experienced 
teachers and directors. 

Their studies are: The Bible, Sacred His- 
tory, Methods of Work, and usually an 
elementary course in Medicine and Nursing. 
This latter is just enough te prepare for the 
most common emergencies—a fainting woman, 
a broken limb, a severed artery—which dea- 
conesses are liable to meet, and which every 
woman, missionary or mother, should know 
how to meet. However, those who desire to 
become nurse deaconesses take, with a short- 
ened course of Bible study, the regular hos- 
pital course in nursing. The professional 
nurse, who receives $20a week for her service, | 
must go through twenty or twenty-four 
months of thorough drill in some training 
school connected with a hospital to gain 
theoretical and practical skill. Shall not the 
deaconess be as well trained and thoroughly 
skilled for her blessed service? 

But after preparation is attained the work 
of the deaconess varies according to whether 
she be a visiting or a nurse deaconess. The 
visiting deaconess is usually associated with 
the pastor of a church, and carries on her 
work either under his immediate direction or 
in general harmony with his wishes. She 
canvasses whole sections, calling at every 


house, ascertaining how many children there 
are in the family; whether they attend Sun- 
day school or not; if there are any severe 
cases of sickness where help of nurse or 
physician is needed and cannot be obtained, 
etc. The pastor asks: her to make special 
calls on probationers, or on those who are 
otherwise in need of the advice and encour- 
agement she can give. She looks up the 
church letters packed away in the bottom of 
trunks. She gathers the children into the 
Sunday school. She has her little meetings 
to carry on; a mothers’ meeting, children’s 
class, a Band of Hope, an industrial school. 
If there be sickness or death in any family 
she is found there, with words of comfort and 
cheer, giving such support as mortal can give 
at that time of direst need. Night by night 
she comes back to her sisters in the home, 
wearied indeed in body and sometimes 
wearied in mind, but she is refreshed by the 
companionship of kindred spirits, goes to her 
superintendent for advice as to her difficult 
cases, and feels through all that she has a 
home, with all that the word implies. 

The work of nurse deaconess is not quite so 
regular. She has no special parish as has her 
sister, but is detailed for service here and 
there, according as cases of sickness and des- 
titution are reported and assistance asked. 
She goes into homes, or dwelling places, 
where there are not only sickness and ex- 
treme poverty, but also general mismanage- 
ment. Waste and actual sin have caused or 
increased the sorrow. Often she finds women 
in despair, hopeless of better things, but 


everywhere she brings an atmosphere of help 
and cheer. Not only are the sick cared for, 
but the well are looked after. The house is 
tidied; the children are directed to the nearest 
school; a washerwoman comes if necessary, 
a physician and medical supplies are sent. 

The work varies: some do district work, 
others teach, or direct hospitals, orphanages, 
old people's homes, etc. 

Now their work should be known. It has 
been prosecuted now for many years in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and yet there 
are multitudes of people who never heard of 
it. Hundreds of people would gladly help to 
the extent of thousands of dollars every year, 
who are not so helping simply because they 
have never heard of it. If all who read this 
tract would resolve to interest one person a 
year in the work it would be an ‘untold bless- 
ing to the cause. 

Supplies of everything conceivable in which 
there is worth or wear are needed: Good 
second-hand clothing for the poor people, or 
clothes first hand either, for that matter; 
fruits and jellies for our sick people, and for 
the deaconesses themselves as well; vege- 
tables, flour, all kinds of eatables; or, if more 
convenient, money, which will purchase all 
these things. Every home needs many “sup- 
porting” friends, who will each support a 
deaconess by a gift of $200 or $240 yearly. 
How easily the work might be doubled and 
trebled. 
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